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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES.’ 
mmittee on resolutions begs leave 
following report for consid 
and action as the message of this 
ition assembled in annual conven- 
s an Internafional Congress of Edu 
un, not only to the teachers and citizens 
States, but also to teachers 
ns in all those countries which 
their participation, contributed 
ess of the Congress which is now 

"10se, 


{ 
{ Lit 


speakers from so many nations, and 


them heartily for their participa 
d words of wisdom and cheer. The 
es relating to educational conditions 

in different countries have 
led much recent progress in the ex 
n and perfecting of educational sys 
and have revealed clearly the growth 
educational internationalism and a 
tion of world civilization among yess jn industr 
ngaged in educational work. The work but little on 


‘ess recorded has been important and e. good will. ar 


nt, and promised much for the ations. Our 
fundamental to 
the other hand the virtual breakdown 
lization in Europe, which has taken 
since the last meeting of this Asso 
has revealed to us how ineffective 
all have been the Systems of educa 
ipon which we have in the past placed 
‘h dependence insofar as the im 
r of that type of education which 


to preserve and advai 
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and commercial progress of our own na- 
tion, and too little to our relations with 
other peoples. Our patriotism has been too 
much concerned with our rights, and too 
little with our obligations; too much with 
securing advantages for ourselves, and too 
little with the extension of international 
justice and good will. There has been too 
much talk in all nations of ‘‘national 
honor’’ and ‘‘rallying to the defense of the 
Hag’ and too little of national obligations 
and responsibilities. The discipline of our 
schools has been too much the discipline of 
the intellect and the body, untempered by 
larger conceptions as to justice and good 
will among men, 

The people of each and every nation 
need to sink their nationalism in a larger 
internationalism, and to learn and teach 
the true place of their country among the 
nations of the earth. The task would not 
be so difficult if once it were resolutely 
undertaken. The people of different na- 
tionalities do not by nature hate one an- 
other, and many illustrations of interna- 
tional friendliness manifest themselves at 


any opportunity. The masses of the people 


do not want war, but peace. International 


hatreds are kept up by the governing classes 
and those who profit by such hatreds, and 
the basis for national jingoism and future 
international strife is continually im- 
planted in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion in the schools of the different nations. 
In most nations to-day the schools are de- 
liberately used by those in authority to 
instill into the minds of the young an ex- 
aggerated nationalism, which can be touched 
off into international hatred at such mo- 
ment as the governing authorities may 
desire. 

Perhaps the greatest task which lies 
ahead of the school, in all lands and coun- 
tries, is that of bending its energies toward 


the creation of a new order of international 


friendship, justice, and good will 
the public educational systems of ea 
and nation lies the responsibility of 
ing the national conceptions 

ting good will among the nations 
earth. Entirely new values and st 
for judging need to be created an 
different peoples. In particular tl 
histories need to be rewritten. ; 
teaching in history and geography 
schools needs to be entirely red 
The emphasis now placed on the 
the soldier should be shifted to thos 
have created the best of our ecivilizat 
rendered the most lasting benefits o 
kind. The emphasis now placed o1 
should be shifted to the gains to 
tion made in the intervals betwee: 
and war should be shown in its tru 
as a destroyer of what civilization 
The biologic, economic, and humar 
of war should be emphasized, and 1 
that war is the breakdown of law a 
and civilized society should be mac 
to the young. Upon those who tea 
especially upon those who organize 
minister education, rests the respons 
of creating a new national life in al 
tries,—a national life which shall p: 
fruits of civilization, which shal! 
most those who advance the larger 
ests of mankind, and which belies 
international justice and good w 
looks to friendly arbitration rather t! 
brute force to settle the difficulties 
may arise between nations. The shapu 
a new international policy among na 
looking ultimately toward internat 
peace and good will and the preser 
of the slow gains of civilization, ca 
educational statesmanship of a hig! 
and will require time for its accor 
ment, but such represents the greatest 
structive task now before those wl! 
the work of instruction in every nat 
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rnational Con- 
Edueation v in any material 


bute to the inauguration of a 


looking toward a reorganization those who are r sponsible tor t 


tion of the instruction given in of public education in all lands a 
ceography, and a broadening The National Edueatio 
rk in civics and morals; to the therefore desires to put it 
ra new conception of friendship follows : 
itions; to the subordination of l. The Associatio 
of dominion, still so prominent now ravaging the 
ns, to a new conception of na- a tragedy having 
ts and international justice; to This war is work 
tion of, international tribunals racial eleme 
of law and order for the exhausting th 
eal to brute force and so-called — poverishment to 
to the development of an intolerable burde 
patriotism based on the pres- women and 
ither than the destruction of the presses the 
civilization; to an elimination of adopted at the pe 
for fighting and the love of mili- will be founded on justice 
ay among all people; to the eree- break down militarism 
ew standards for estimating the from the fear of another eala 
human service; and will help to present. The Associati 
conception of the world inter- the policy of the President 
d civilization, world statesman- States concerning both the 
world friendship and good will, the Mexican situations. [1 
of the present narrow nationalism eminent services to the 
f these respects—it will have done’ which is the cause of law. 
hasten the day when the great dent of the United States is primarily due 
ind economic waste of war, with the fact that this republic has remained 
mnpanying international hatreds, law-abiding, despite currents of fear, hate 
have been replaced by international and excitement, and stands firm on the 
| order and good will, and when the _ basis on which civilization can be res 
| larger possibilities of civilization or peace maintained—the fou 
t periodically be destroyed by the law. 
to barbarism of a portion of man- 2. The Association reaffirms 
of the American School Peace League, the 
the institutions working for the organization of peace leagues among pupils, 
of mankind and the improve- the observance of Peace Day, May 18, and 
the social welfare the school stands the dissemination of literature bearing on 
l, in consequence, the importance international relations The Association 
tand to be taken by those who direct views with satisfaction fforts made by 
dueation and those who teach inthe the American School Peace Lea, 
s can hardly be overestimated. What the cooperation of teachers 


lization will be a quarter of a cen- tries, and hopes 
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school peace leagues may become active 
forces in the educational systems of the 
different countries of the world. 

4. The Association deplores any attempt 
to militarize this country. It again de- 
clares against the establishment of compul- 
sory military training in the schools, on 
the ground that this is reactionary, and 
inconsistent with American ideals and 
standards. The Association expresses its 
approval of the policy of the Boy Scouts 
of America in keeping their useful work 
free from connection with military affairs. 

4. The Association believes that the pro- 
motion of international relationships in 
education, science, art, industry, and social 
service is of fundamental importance, and 
that these can best be worked out by a co- 
ordination of the organized forees of the 
civilized world. To this end, international 
associations should have affiliated national 
organizations, in each case with a central 
body having delegates from each affiliated 
nation. In the interest of permanent peace 
and of world research a reorganization of 
international organizations should follow 
the establishment of peace in Europe. The 
United States, with other neutral nations, 
has a great duty to perform in this work 
of reorganization. 

5. The Association feels that we have 
reached a time when interdependence and 
mutual understanding should create their 
proper organs of expression through per- 
manent officials whose duty would be to 
report to their home governments on the 
work and progress of constructive social 
agencies in the country of residence. The 
presence of military and naval attachés in 
all embassies and legations emphasizes the 
least desirable of factors of international 
relations. 

The Association believes that the econ- 
structive side of relations among nations 


should be emphasized, and recommends 


that each of the national gove) 
which have participated in this Int 
tional Congress on Edueation shou 
urged to appoint educational att 
well to their legations and embas 
foreign countries. 

6. The National Edueation Ass 
congratulates the Panama-Pacific 
national Exposition on having ma 


official series of Congresses the c nt? 


ture of the exposition. The 852 cong 


and conferences meeting during thi 
sition period will leave a definite ir 
on national and world progress. It 
matter for congratulation that edu 


with 129 distinctive congresses a 


ferences, has been made the most p: 


nent feature of this creat series of m: 


In the interest of world harmo: 


believe the splendid work of the De; 


ment of Congresses of the Panama-P; 


International Exposition should 


form be continued as a useful mea 


securing a concert of action amo 


nations and international associations 


In addition to the foregoing, relat 
the promotion of international pea 
good will and the ultimate substitut 


law and order for brute force—a new 


before teachers and those who direct 


edueation, and one which to this Ass 


tion seems to be by far the most imp 


matter brought before this Internat 


Congress—this Association further «d: 


to direct attention to a few of the 

and more significant movements now 

way in this country, and which lo 
ward the improvement of publie ed 

with us. 

1. Child Welfare.—Most promi: 
these, perhaps, is that recent and 
tant movement for the promotio! 
welfare, which embraces all mov 
tending to improve conditions surrou 
the morals, health, and proper develo} 





\ 
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Like the question of world 

a international justice and good 
conservation of child life is cer- 
appeal to all humanitarian people. 
the past two decades almost all 
ountries have become interested 
yvement—one which embraces in- 
‘hild labor, the protection of the 

m injurious and contaminating in- 
health supervision and instruction 
s, preventative hygiene, play- 
tivities, and the treatment of the 
accordane® with the laws of his 
and physiological development. 
stem of publie instruction which 


ts the physical and moral welfare of 


and confines itself to their mental 
is certain to prove inadequate to 
needs of either the individual or 
This Association therefore ex- 
the hope that both the teachers and 
rents of the nation may interest 
ves in and study the different move- 
ooking toward the conservation and 
ement of child life. 
ral Education—Perhaps next in 
ce, and in a way closely akin to 
lem of child welfare, is the great 
of rural education and rural wel- 
h surrounds and affects the lives 
st half of the people of this nation. 
ition of this problem aemands such 
rection and reorganization of rural 
on as will enable both rural and 
schools to contribute much more 
ey now do toward the improvement 
fe of the people tributary to them. 
t opportunity for a new type of 
awaits the normal schools of this 
if they will but seriously turn 
tention to the many important 
s surrounding rural life, and train 
rs definitely for helpful constructive 
among rural people. Large oppor- 


s for service also await those insti- 


tutions wl To engage mn am 


sion and the promotion of the y 
of agricultural and home e ono work 
among rural boys and girls 

§ Nehool WS (pervisio) } n " ; 


for the training of supervisory officers, as 
distinct from teachers, which has rece 
been becun by our universities COLLCROS, 
and larger normal schools, is a movement 
of fundamental importan 
of publie education with us The prob 
lems of organization, administration, and 
the supervision of instruction are now of 
such importance as to demand some special 
study, and this Association commends to 
educational institutions the establishment 
of such courses of instruction and to the 
states the creation of special supervisors’ 
certificates, based on training and experi 
enee, and which, after a certain date, shall 
be required of all who propose to engage in 
supervisory service 

This Association also believes it to be a 
sound educational principle that wherevet 
a teacher 1s at work or a child is in school, 
be it in city, town, or country district, that 
both teacher and child should have the 
benefit of close, personal, and professional 
supervision. The city teacher and child 
are now reasonably well eared for, but our 
present system of county supervision is, in 
most states, entirely inadequate to meet the 
new needs of rural and village education 
We therefore express our belief that the 
present movement looking toward an im 
provement in our system of rural-school 
supervision, and the substitution of se 
larger administrative unit tl 
district, is a movement wl h should meet 
with the approval of all. We also believe 


that, whatever the details of the system 


which may be eventually adopted, some 
adequate provision sl! made for 
opening up rural-school supervision as a 
eareer for men and women—a career for 
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which either might be warranted in making 
thorough preparation, and which either 
might hope to enter wholly on a basis of 
merit, 

+. Teachers.—Recognizing that in the 
last analysis the excellence of our publie 
schools depends upon the teachers who do 
the actual work of instruction, this Asso- 
ciation believes it of the highest importance 
that this work be done under the _ best 
possible conditions as to the promotion of 
good health, comfort, and peace of mind; 
to this end the Association expresses itself 
unequivocally in favor of adequate salaries, 
security of tenure, a suitable retirement 
annuity, and working conditions in whieh 
there shall be sufficient and helpful super- 
vision, and at the same time freedom from 
arbitrary or needless restrictions or re- 
quirements, and from those ‘‘ratings’’ and 
records which unnecessarily disturb the 
teacher's peace and make the rendering of 
the best service impossible. 

5. Differentiations in Instruction.—The 
different attempts which are now being 
made to differentiate instruction and adjust 
school work to meet individual needs, and 
to reorganize our edueational work along 
new lines with a view to enabling our 
schools to meet better those special-group 
and individual needs which we have but 
recently come to recognize as important in 
public education, are movements which ap- 
peal to this Association as of large impor- 
tance for the future of our educational 
work. It seems to this Association to be a 
thoroughly sound and just principle that 
every child of school age in a community 
should be provided with that kind of edu- 
eation which will be best adapted to meet 
his peculiar educational needs. The adop- 
tion of such an educational principle, how 
ever, calls for differentiations and adjust- 
ments in schools and in courses of instrue- 
tion, and for a wide diversification in our 


school work. What our schools |} 
tofore achieved for the mass. t] 
need to set themselves to try to a 
for groups within the mass. JD 
types of schools, different emphas 
struction for different groups, a w 
of educational opportunities, and 
mation of equivalences based m 
needs and crowth than upon simila) 
plishments, will all be necessary. 
terial extension of the school day 
introduction of play and const 
activities, a wider use of school | 
particularly with reference to a 
eation, Saturday instruction, and 
tion in some form throughout t! 
year, will also be necessary to tl 
plishment of such an enlarged ed 
purpose. 

6. Enlarged Scope and Fu 
us, education represents one of om 
national interests, and in no other 
in the world have the results of 
of public instruction shown forth t 
advantage in the general intelliger 
good judgment, and productive 
of the people. This Association, |} 
desires to call to the attention of our ; 
the fact that what has met the ne 
past will not suffice for the future 
each of the important educational 
ments so far mentioned can mean 
less than a further enlargement of t] 
and function of the school as the 
tive instrument of democracy. Ea 
largement of function in turn dema: 
creased funds, and, if our schools 
render the service expected of tl 
people must be prepared to give 
responsible for the conduct of pul 
eation a larger and a larger propor' 
public funds. The time is coming 
in the very near future, when the « 


scope of public instruction will 
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one half of the taxes paid by our 


/ 
y 


ion of Other Aq ncles. We 


with pleasure the increasing in- 


“ra 


which eitizens are displaying in the 
the public schools. We commend 
nm of a resident of California who 
possible for this Association to 
prize to the person presenting the 
sav on ‘‘The Essential Place of Re- 
n Edueation, with an Outline of a 
r Introducing Religious Teaching 
Publie Schools,’’ and thus brought 
ttention of teachers and patrons to a 
iestion. We trust that the influence 
contest may be far-reaching in its 
ffeets and that as a result, some 
may be worked out by which the 
ng principles of religion may be 
»our young people, realizing as we 
t the home and the church are not 
¢ the whole field. We also commend 
mn of the President of the Society 
rhrift which enables this Association 
prizes, during the coming year, for 
‘+t essavs on subject of thrift with an 
fa plan by which it may be taught 
iblic schools. These are movements 
ree educational significance, and de- 
further study and encouragement. 
ted States Bureau of Education.— 
lusion, this Association desires to 
Ss 1ts appreciation of the cooperation 
to it in its work by the United 
Bureau of Education. 
s Bureau, considering the very meager 
priations made for its work, has 
begun to render a service in the 
of peace and education as important 
s scope is limited. This Association 
es, once more, to respectfully urge 
Congress that it very materially en- 
the appropriations for the mainte- 
this Bureau, and that it do not 
r delay placing the Bureau in a posi- 


tion where it can render a servi to those 
engaged in the care and edueation of e] 

dren, in all of the states, which s] by 
analogous to that which has for so lone 
been rendered by the national government 


to those engaged in the care and propaga 
tion of fishes, hogs, cattle, and crops Al 
annual appropriation of not less than five 
hundred thousand dollars should be made 
at once to this Bureau, and this amount 
should be increased as fast as additional 
funds can be used to advantage. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ELLWwoop P. CuspperLey, Chairman, 

Ropert J. ALE’ 

FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 

Mary C. C. Braprorp 

J. STANLEY Brown 

J. H. FrRANcis 


CARROLL G. P1 


CHANGES IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 
SINCE 1900 
I 
Mopern England owes a great debt 


other nations for educational st ilus \t 
an international congress, appropriate op 
portunity is given for gratefully acknowl 
edging this debt And in thes | vs of 
trouble obligations should not be forgotten 
On the contrary, we find solace and en 
couragement in remembering t sO 

because they remind us of happier days, 
encouragement, because they convin is 
that relationships of mutual service will 


hereafter be renewed. 


To England from every one of her sister 
nations there has come an educational in 
spiration during the last twenty years 
And what is true of this recent period in 
our history has also been true of each ear- 
lier period of critical transition in human 
outlook and ideals. Just as in the days of 
the Renaissance and of the Reformation, 
England felt the kindling power of for- 
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eign influence, so has she felt it in these 
latter days, about which [I have been in 
vited to make a communication to this 
congress. France and Italy, Belgium and 
Holland, the three Scandinavian kingdoms, 
have all exerted some characteristic intlu- 
ence upon English educational opinion and 
practise since 1900. But, apart from what 
we English owe to our fellow-countrymen 
within the United Kingdom and in the 
Overseas Dominions of the British Empire, 
our chief debt in the sphere of educational 
thought and administration has been to the 
United States of America and to the Ger- 
man Empire. It is hard to say which of 
the two has influenced us the more. Of 
the two, the Ameri 


the more akin to our own. But the Ger- 


‘an educational ideal is 


man has had for us, during recent years, 
a salutary message. And I am glad to 
find that in all that I have written about 
German education during the last twenty 
years, there is nothing that at this hour I 
would wish unsaid. 

But, though it is possible to trace in the 
recent development of English education 
these marked currents of foreign influence, 
English schools and English teachers are 
very far from having been dominated by 
them. On the contrary, our English eduea- 
tion has its own tough tradition, its own in- 
grained characteristics, its own flavor, and 
its own distinct purpose and duty in the 
work of the civilization of the world. My 
mind glows when I think of its high service 
to the ethical standards of the race, and of 
its power of renewing its youth in response 
to the changing needs and destiny of our 
people. It is conservative and yet open- 
minded; bound by ancient obligations and 
yet free in its acknowledgment of new 
duties; colored by the convictions of many 
different social groups; and yet sensitive 
to the claims of national unity. At its 
worst. it may be distracted by conflicting 








daal 


eals and hampr red hy eontused 


tration. But at its best 

not rare) it is distinguished 
ness of mind, by an inbred 
by obedience to conscienti 
and by a readiness to ackn 


sides of truth. 


Il 
With us in England the |: 
have been years of educati 
The stream of change began 


thirty years ago. But the « 


and s 
by an 
lov 

OUuS 
Wwleda 
ist } 
nal I 
to run st 


‘urrent 


more swiftly since the present cent 


gan. This is not equally true of 


countries which are joined with 
in the United Kingdom. My lh 
aware that English education is ver 


KE 


T 


\ 


ent in its organization, and not less 


ent in its traditions, from 


tion. or Irish, or even from 1 


To-day my purpose is to s] 


education alone. And of Ene 
it is true that the last fifte 


been years of sweeping chi 
extraordinary ferment in op 
backward, we may conjectur 
ence to some deep instinct 
putting her house in orde 
coming storm. Or perhaps 
of intellectual and moral 
have issued in a world st 
their presence in an upheav: 
tional thought and conseq 
reaching changes in the tab 
cational administration. 

In this paper it would | 
for me to enter into detail 


Seotrris 


+) 


we ik 


inge an 


nion 


e that 


. Eng 
ir, ag 
the s 

unrest 


ruggie, 


i in Our ¢ 


uently 


rie ot 


we ou; 


ls. T 


minute account of the changes in 


education since 1900 would 
But it will better serve the 


congress if I attempt to giv: 


line the salient features of 
tion which has been achieve 


Three great things hav 


need 


pury S 


the 1 
d. 


happel 


In oF 


KE) 
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hinery of English educational gov- 
nt has been reconstructed. (b) A 
ption of the service which educa 

in render to the nation has been 
And (c) the center of gravity in 
educational purpose has changed. 


e to take these three points in 


Since 1900 the whole structure of 
itional administration in England has 
remodelled. At the center, it has 
inified. In the cities and counties it 

n assimilated with the main fabric 

| government and has been spread 

ntly over the whole country. Even 
England itself, the significance of this 
ve has hardly been realized. But its 
sequences already intluence every family 
ich every purse. The effort to carry 

is stupendous reorganization has oe- 

ed the thoughts of our central and local 
listrators to such an extent that for 
though only for a time, our eduea- 
energies have been absorbed to an ex- 
degree by problems of machinery. 

he effort had to be made and has been 
rried through successfully and with sur- 
singly little disturbance in the national 

Year by year the results of our new 
tional administration will become 
striking. The change has necessarily 


n accompanied by a great increase in 


lumber of paid officials. But English 
tion has not been bureaucratized. On 
hole, it has kept itself free from the 


- 


f arrogant officialdom, and, where it 
s been most human, it has been most 
ible and most successful. Its free- 


from the stiffness of bureaucratic con- 


is been due to the devoted, unremu- 
d service of thousands of men and 
nen of good will and high disinterested- 


ess. These servants of the public have car- 
‘ied over into the new system the best tra- 


ns of the older, and much less highly 


organized, English schools. And, in r 
sponse to the eloser organization f the 
administrative side of our edueat t} 
various groups which constitute t \ 
of teachers have organized themselves or 


effectively than before, preserving in this 


way under the new conditions the teacher’s 
moral freedom and independence of unde 
sirable political restraints This rapid 
movement of concentration among the vari 
ous bodies of teach rs has culminated in th 
establishment of a Teachers’ Register and 
of a Teachers’ Registration Couneil. Th 
last-named body promises to become to th 
teaching profession what the Medical Coun 


cil is to the doctors, namely the accredited 


organ of a semi-autonomous profession, 
recognized and to some extent regulated by 
the authority of the state. <A supple or 


ganization, preserving group-autonomy 
within a framework of national unity, is 
the keynote of the English social changes of 
the day. Of that or 
self-diseiplined temper is a necessary pre 
supposition. Such a temper must be fos 
tered by the schools. In order that it n ay 
continue free, the schools and the teachers 
must have liberty. In order that it may be 
disciplined, the schools and the teachers 
must themselves submit to reasonable or 
ganization. 

(6) Since 1900, English people have real 
ized that education generously planned is 
a vital necessity to a modern state. The 
distinctive marks of English education, as 
compared with the systems of most other 
European states, have been its duplieca- 
tions and its freedom from state control. 
No other European country, except per 
haps Russia, has so many alternative types 
of school and university as we have. Eng 
lish education js social in its fundamental 
purpose. And therefore, as England pre 
serves a great variety of social ideals within 


the outer framework of its national lif 
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we have a corresponding complexity of 
schools, each attached to one or other of our 
social outlooks Kurth r. t0 a eonsicde rable 
degree. eve ry typ {f school te nds to pr 


This system is inter- 


It is deep 


duce a type of mind 


woven with our social history. 


rooted in It is what we prefer. 
It is the 


independence 


our past 
nursery of a certain kind of group 
kind of 


It is conservative. It 


and of a_ certain 


group-initiative. 


maintains establ shed codes of prine ple. 
But, on the other hand, it is very expensive. 
Neverthe- 


‘*nation’’ 


] 


It involves intellectual waste 


less it is national, if by the word 
you mean an aggregate of groups united in 
the defence of certain fundamental neces- 
infinite varieties 


To link th 


their several 


but tree To develop 
of opinion and of preference 


with 


different SOcla 


groups, 


educational institutions, into a unity of na 
tional organizations without di stroyving the 
lite the 


elasticity of their varied has been 
English educational statesmen dur- 


aim ot 
ing the last fifteen years. And because we 


weak in our sense of the state, it is the 


national side of 


were 


educational organization 


that they have « mphasized. In re sponse to 


their arguments and efforts, the English 
people have acquired a new feeling of the 
national duty of every type of school. 
Since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Eng- 
land has never had so strong a national 


And 


this new feeling of national duty is reflected 


self-consciousness as she has to-day 
in the schools. Once realize that education 
is a national thing and you find artificial 
to obsolete class distinctions 


barriers due 


intolerable. Free passage from the bottom 
to the top there must be for every boy and 
for every girl who has capacity to seize and 
profit by edueational opportunity. This 
means schools everywhere, and everywhere 
passages of communication between grad 
and grade throughout the whole fabric of 


as this easy 


the school system In so far 


AND 


SOCIETY 


mmunication can be est iblis] 
nistrative devices, it has beer 
secured in 
supply of scholarships, many 


carrying adequate allowances 


nance. But in so far as this 
nication from top to bottom in 
tional and economic life of thi 


depends upon psychological 
is upon the customary way of 
life and its opportunities for t] 
individual, all one can say is tl] 
land the change in social outlook 
poor and the rich, 
employed, has been 
fifteen vears, and has been prof 
fluenced by American feeling 


habit of mind which is genera] 
coverning overseas dominions of 
Empire. 
ec) Thirdly, the point of vie 

ministrator in regard to the essent 
pose of education has shifted \ 
ably since the century began. 
liber: l, 


Into the schools of the 


come more less mechan 
humane. 
tradition of self-government is p 
the old: r 
Arnold of 
of the 


to-day. 


schools oft the 
Rugby is the 
English 


Sir Robert Baden-Pow: 


primary school 






of the Boy Scouts, is the Arnold 
porary England. English edueat 
ministrators at the present time r 
healthy bodies are as a rule the ac 
ment of healthy minds. The hea 
in our schools grows more importa 
And 
German example. 
rightly, to the ideal of the self 


by vear. for this we ow 


But we eling, 
house as the most conducive to 
and solidarity of home life. In thi 
in my judgment, wise. But the 
ence of the English home makes 


business to introduce into family 
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standards of personal hygiene which 
ool medical officer enforces by in- 

n and the school teacher encourages 
nstruction and example.  Steadily, 
r, the significance of physical well- 
¢ with all its consequences in housing 
mm and in changes in diet and ventila- 
s dawning on the minds of the masses 
the 


r change in the hygienic conditions 


English people. A sense of 


factory life and of industrial em- 
nt in England is one root cause of 
The intiuence of our new 
n spreads the 


And that 
roduce a further inevitable 


‘unrest. 
ferment of new 


s of life. ferment will in 
change in 
elishman’s conception of the values 
thods of edueation. 

MicHae. E. 


ry OF LEEDS 


SADLER 


WAY OF APPROACH TO THE SUPREME 
IDEAL IN SCHOOL EDUCATION 

No intelligent observer of social develop- 
‘an have failed to realize that the last 
years have seen the almost universal 
pment of political, industrial, religi- 
is and other disintegrating forms of hu- 
inrest which are the historical pre- 
s to great and vital changes in social 
the this 


unrest and instability 


‘uctures. Among elements of 
rid ferment of 
ferment in education has not played the 
or an unimportant part, and it is al- 
ly evident that it will take 


in the readjustments which will re- 


a foremost 


And this is not surprising, for what 
such upheavals do spasmodiecally, and 
ten with cruel violence, education does 
tinuously and peaceably, 7. ¢., it shapes 
destiny of man. 

iin, these catastrophic movements are 
ntially due to the arising of and strug- 
fter, new ideals, which may, or may 


good in their nature and results. 
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Hence, in 


considering the question of the 
supreme ideal in school education, we are 
actually dealing with one of the deepest of 
the world problems of to-day and all ti 
Indeed some of our leading thinkers hav 


boldly asserted that the present war has 
heen prepared for by the ideals ineorpo 
rated in a certain system of national edu- 


cation, and that all future ideals in school 


edueation will 
fact. 


be wrong in 


have to take account of this 
However this may be, we shall not 
holding that the schools form 
the great man-shaping instrument of com 
munities and nations, and, therefore, the 
ideals which govern them are of supreme 
and universal importance. 

If it be 


a relation to national life 


granted that education has such 
and, therefore. to 


world movements, as here suggested, then 
it is clear that not only is it necessary that 
a nation, as a whole, should be keenly and 
constantly interested in its schools, but that 
it should enlightened and 


possess an 
ous interest in them. Until this is the case, 
the best efforts of the scientific educationists 
will be largely sterile instead of fruitful 


Like 


movements for the general good, efforts for 


for the public weal. nearly all great 


progress in education need to be firmly 
the 
the people, and they 


rooted in convictions of the mass of 


must justify the 
selves by so raising the masses that they are 
That 


fforts towards 


fit and willing for further progress. 
is to say, broadly speaking, « 
higher ideals in education must start from 


the man in the street and return to him, 


and according as he is wise in aj 


and selecting them, in such 


progress be towards the best. 


To get the greatest efficiency from a 


school system, it must he national; to be 


national its ideals must appeal to the aver- 
man its 


‘convincing and practicable ; 


averag 


age man; to appr al to th 
ideals must be 


and to be convincing and practicable the 
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ideals must be based upon sound and exact 
knowledge, and formulated in language 
which can be understood by the people. 
Herein is involved the true relation of the 
educational experts to the schools, through 
the average man; and until this is clearly 
recognized and practically realized educa- 
tional progress will be severely handi- 
eapped. We must harness the public to the 
philosopher’s ear, for education is a na- 
tional interest, and most concerns the aver- 
age man. The great duty, one may say, of 
the scientific educationists is to find the 
deepest and soundest truths for the edu- 
eator; while the chief duty of the educa- 
tional politician and administrator is to 
convince the general public of the high 
practical value of these, and the necessity 
of realizing them through the schools. The 
main purpose of this paper is to endeavor 
to suggest how this issue may be met. 

Now it is quite obvious to the student of 
education that, throughout the ages, indi- 
viduals, communities and nations have 
sought to achieve or perpetuate their ideals 
of life in and through their schools. It is 
in this way that the evil of training chil- 
dren as though they were miniature, or 
rather mimic, men and women has arisen. 
What we call classical education used the 
languages, ideals, philosophies, sciences, 
ete., of the wisest men of the classical ages 
in the endeavor to train the young, so as to 
produce what is held to be the best form of 
culture in adults. Religious communities 
similarly used the materials of their adult 
convictions in the schooling of their chil- 
dren, in order to perpetuate their own reli- 
gious ideals. During the last century the 
British government had political economy 
and agriculture taught in the elementary 
schools, because it was thought that this 
would lead to the better civic behavior of 
the working classes, and the prevention or 
abolition of certain forms of industrial dis- 


content. It failed, as it was bound t 
that it required children to think as a 

During the last few years ther . 
in England a growing public 


which, based upon a vague feeling 


content with the results of school 
tion, is gradually assuming the 
definite demand for some radical 
our schools. The ‘‘business man 
a man who has built up, or in 
large and successful commercial 
trial establishment, and who does 
to realize that conducting a se 
cessfully is also largely of the nat 
highly specialized ‘** business’? undert 
the business man finding that 
tions are pressing Great Britain 
the world’s markets, has been 
round for a remedy, and has dk 
the schools are at fault. He forgets t 
it was such as he who, in 1870, dee 
the national system of education s] 
such as to produce children wl 
thereby only, and very inadequately 
to be junior child clerks. The ‘‘bus 
man’’ was then greatly in need of 
and he is now greatly in need of sk 
artisans, and demands that the schools s 
produce them. 

The result of this movement has 
that education is to-day, what it has 
been before in England, an affair in 
the man in the street concerns himse 
Most of the leading daily newspapers 
the country give a comparatively 
amount of space and attention 
tion—the Times has published an 
tional supplement monthly during t! 
two years—and political and other 
speakers enlarge on the matter. | 
nately neither the man in the str 
the newspaper writer, often knows n 
about the subject, and are much less oft 
aware of their ignorance. An amazing 
ample of this occurred in a leading Lonc 
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per, where a leader writer tried to 
erry over the report of an eminent 
officer to an education committee, 
he had that 


much 
gained by teaching phonography 


pointed out 


d) in schools. The leader writer 


} 


d that to suggest the use of phono- 


s in schools was really carrying a joke 


not only have the general public been 
\ neerning themselves as to school 


t educationists and teachers have 
inprecedented interest in the dis- 
new ideals and ways of teaching. 

ise of handwork in schools has made 

the writings and 


Stanley Hall, 


nsiderable strides; 
such men as Herbart. 
n school 


he- 


more 


tc.. have led to reforms 
xperime ntal pedagogy is fast 
ra living influence among the 
and progressive teachers; and 
| efforts in investigation and ex- 


The 


rise to such 


nt are beginning to be made. 


method has given 


iblie discussions, that queues of 


ne pe ople, overcrowded halls, and over- 


etings., things 


have been frequent 


erto unknown in public meetings for 


; 


lonal discussion. 
s not surprising that in all this publie 
there should be 


nproress onal 


ferment 


reaking loose from ancient moor- 


uch unsettlement and unrest, and 
anxious seeking for some solid foot 

so to say, upon which to rest the 
Educational aims and ideals are in 
lting pot, and there is likely to be a 
le chaos of conflicting suggestions 
ssertions. Every aggressive individ- 
ho is pleased to concern himself or 
‘with the subject seems to think that 
ily who has been to school is compe- 
oth to judge the alleged disease and to 
ribe a remedy—as though taking a pill 


fied one to be a physician. Groups of 
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parents, more or less man:pu 1 
ers, start schools to carry ou I 
views of what education should ! 
vidual believers in some form of socialis 
or anarchy do the like; and n serious 
social workers and educationists ass 
themselves wi ndividualist nd t 
imateur enthusiasts in conducting su l 
courses, conterences and private scl s, on 
the plea that tl times are ritical and that 
solutions of our diffi litles must e found 


All this is. of course. by no means without 


eertain good results. and is mentioned 
mainly as evidence of the present ndition 
n affairs of education 

If the above be tru n oO} D 
proximately tru ' 3 e that 
never Was ther a Of ine when el . and 


definite views on the highest 
eation were more generally needed, and 
therefore, no time mor opportun ww 4 
eonsideration of the question whether a 


supreme ideal for school education can bh 


helpfully formulated and applied 


Unless we can formulate and get the 
public to accept some clear and « ind 
ing ideal, the progress of education is likel 
to be spasmodie, unscientific and unsound 
Hence the search for it is imperative and 
urgent, and we must seek until we find 

It will be noticed that th iestion 1s 
here limited to school education There 
will in fact be two vital and ting condi- 


tions which must be borne in mind ¢ 


out this paper, viz., first, that school 
education is meant syst { ication 
from the age of three, at the verv earliest 
to the age of sixteen; and, s nd, that by 
‘supreme ideal’’ is meant, not nal or 
absolutely pe rfect ideal, but t est pos 
sible here and now. according to the best 
knowledge and means availabl t is only 


by keeping our minds clear on these two 
points that we can hope to dise 
Once we di 


ject profitably part from such 
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limitations, we are overwhelmed by a deluge 
of the most pe rplexing issues For ex- 
ample, while it is true that, in its full and 
final meaning, education is coextensive with 
life from the cradle to the grave, and in 
volves all the influenees which can and do 
act upon the individual, yet, in the case of 
the child who is, and ought to be. in a state 
of tutelage, education is and must be, for 
all practical purpose, a vitally different 
thing from that of an adult who has come to 
vears of discretion and is hisown man. To 
talk, for example, of self-education in the 
cease of a child of six in a Montessori sehool, 
and in the case of a man like the late Pro- 
fessor Blackie—who taught himself a for- 
eign language, when over sixty years of age 

without recognizing the fundamental 
difference between them, is to invite confu- 
sion in thought and action. But this is the 
historical mistake of the man in the street, 
and has been the source of endless errors 
in public education. 

This and other fundamental differences 
between the education of an average child 
who can not and should not be allowed to 
try to—except in a tentative way, and to a 
limited extent—order his own life in any 
sound and safe way, and the average adult 
who should be reasonably able, and reason- 
ably free, to do so, are generally ignored 
by writers on education, with the result 
that we get the perpetuation of the old 
fallacy, though it is in a new form, of 
treating children as adults who have not 
yet grown up. As examples of this we may 
mention: the requiring of originality, in- 
vention, self-expression, ete., in infants’ 
schools; expecting children to take fully 
responsible parts in the establishment and 
conduct of communities organized on the 
lines of the ripest forms of adult evolution ; 
letting school children take the lead in town 
improvements (*‘beautiful—’’ schemes) ; 


and requiring the young ones to fill their 


minds with the reasons for 


against war. <Again let it be said 


tain forms of these things are n 


their elements of good for childr 


Professor James was right whet 


‘I think I have seen college st 
fitted forever for philosophy fr 


taken that subject up a year 


‘Talks to Teachers’’), how mu 


likely is it that children may ly 
neapacitated for later lite DY 


ning the teaching of adult sub} 


from half a dozen to a dozen year 


Yet even progressive te achers 
demn such things as ¢lassical se} 
vate them in the most modern sc} 


But the most serious instance 


; 


of the imposing of adult forms of 


ment upon children is in 


religions as a means of child ¢ult 


it be noted that the term ‘‘ relig 
not religion is used, for these at 
ferent things. Religions ar 


philosophies of life, organized i1 


of prescribed forms of fa th and 


while religion is, at least in tl 

most intelligent and thoughtful 

basie element in any and every } 
of life. It is impossible in the t 

disposal—and_ besides this paper 
tempts to outline a problem an 
possible lines of solution fully 1 
so grave and disturbing an issu 
notwithstanding that it is most m 
need of full discussion. In Eng 


issue has been the most consta 


most disastrous obstacle to nation 


‘ 


ress in education, and is so at 
moment. Two challenging erit 
however be offered here, and 
first, that it is quite unnecessary t 
final issues of philosophies of 
going on with practical educa 
professor of education once rem 


really is not necessary to be a seu 
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— a 
order to teach the multiplication 


ph losophi Ss of 


tl oneern of children as such 
; brings us to one fundamental el 
v possible supreme ideal for 
lueation, viz., that it must pr 
d mainly be concerned with the 


rests of the children as such 


nding by ‘‘interests’’ those things 
t rat sires and strives after inst ne 
ise of the needs of its nature 


with their possible when 


Interests 


me adults. This is a truth which 
s more limited (and often wrongly 
reted) form of Edueate through the 
s instincts, has almost become a 


e platitude, 


/ 


so frequently has it 

But 
facts reveal 
the 


does 


erted and expounded 


ireful testing of actual 


this limited form of truth is 


re frequently ignored than observed 


ise, even if and when it has been 


’ ) 
nted 


in theory At any rate the point 


worth a little reconsideration, for it 


; 
| 


ur present purpose. 
second element obviously follows from 
that the ideal 


substantial 


ne just mentioned, viz., 
all the 


child, as such, 


a ¢ mbrace 


the 


inter- 
for only by at- 
¢ to all of these can we hope to get a 
of 
being, which is a complex, inter-re- 


This 


nably complete development his 


and interdependent, unity. 


es us to the very heart of the matter, 


if we 


vhat 


the average 
of the child, 
» are the inevitable 


can make elear to 


is the real nature 
what, in consequence 
of 


we 


tions 


sound education during 
shall be likely 
difficulty in getting him to accept a 
ideal. 

as in so many realms of thought, 
find 
the 


| life, not to have 


ile 


form of educational 


thinker will his safest 


unl- 


the re- 


what is almost 


average man: 
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oO. 


Odiadd 


erara u } I ! | 
a i ~ 

hr s } ")) 

ept | S 1} ~ " 

hought t ‘ \) 
f t 1) \ nd MM Ss 

I thes ements has 

ise of any subst liffer 
ts broad and general n 
one 1s “spirit {round the 2 
this word have raged the. e* | 
neess t ntroversies 1 | t et? 
les, @. e.. tl ntests ov hat is 
religious edueatior but w h. Ww 
tend, should d struction 
religions For ir pres purpose we 
shall return as nearly as m lat 
and define the spi | part f mat 
as that part of him which concerns its 
with deciding what s his 1] hes Les 
tiny, and how best to rder his Luc 
so that he may achiey t Few peo} 
will, we think, deny that this tains the 
very essence of the idea of rv though 
it does not in the remotest degre mmit 


one to any particular system of religion 
It is the esthetical and ethical elements of 
humanity, which are always. striving 
towards the beautiful and the good, and 
express their strivings and achievements 


through art and morals We shall. ther 
fore, speak of physical t | 
moral edueation 

It ought not to be d lt ny 
the average man of to-day t the 
best sort of men, we mus reat 1S 
wisely and completely as hil 
dren’s physical, inte 1 mora 
powers. We say tl ver man of to 
day i he CULSE he Sl | ? ? om 
petent to take a sane view of such matters 
than was the average mat r 
he is n lL ver 
closer to | far 1 : 
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pathy with, the knowledge of the expert. 
In the past there has been a practical di- 
vorce between the philosopher and the pub- 
lic, and far more divergencies between phi- 
losophers themselves than to-day. 
divergencies were mainly due to the fact 
that 


explorin 


thinkers were chietly concerned with 
phase of education; 
ad le to 


their 


rF some ont 


while the divorce was the ignor- 


ance of the masses, and preoceu- 
material su 


find 


pation with 


CVCESS 


Thus we that among the thinkers, 


Plato was chiefly 


concerned with the place 
Aristotle 


with that of science: Rousseau with that of 


of the philosophy in edueation; 


nature; Pestalozzi with that of intuition; 
and so on. Meanwhile all the ordinary 
schools were concerned with making ehil- 
dren aequainted with, and more or less 


facile in, the manipulation of the formal 
for 
the 


the Spar- 


those responsible 


which 


thought 


knowledge 


schooling would be ot 


their 
them as adults: 


their children to be 


vreatest use to 


tans trained soldiers, 


the Jesuits trained children mainly for the 
religious life; while the earliest general 
effort 


amongst the clergy and 


in school education in England was 
its alm was to train 
later 

the 


Way as to 


and a 
teach 


children to be 
veneral effort 
children of the 


‘OMe 


priests, 
was designed to 
poor in such a 
for their staticn in life—in ehar- 
on the Bell and Lan 
these different kinds 


of educational efforts have always more or 


fit them 
ity schools, and thoss 


caster systems. But 


leavened each other, and have been 


less 
constantly converging both in theory and 
method; and the time has come for show- 
that 


and 


ing a complete reconciliation of their 


aims practises is possible, because, 


whatever we may desire, only certain 


things are possible in the education of 
children, and by the fullest and best reali- 
zation of these, all other aims can be more 


easily and fully realized. 
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Here again we 
demonstrate to the plain man tl 
measure in which we are success{ 
veloping all the child’s chief ph 
tellectual and moral powers to their 
and best forms during childhood 
ideal of 


he has been hest 


is the supreme school 
in this measure 
for developing himst lf as a Yoo 


man, citizen, artisan, ete. Th 


till then, is it likely that the tr 
responsibility for edueation w 
where it ought to be found, 


and heart of each and every cit 


But the public will, very pro 
mand to know something of the 
what is involved in 
child’s 
moral powers to their fullest and best 
childhood.’’ To 
eall 


biologists. physiologists and pss +] 


‘developin 


chief physical, intellectua 


1 * 4 
aqaee1de ti 


during 


tails we must in the anthrop 


and ask them to give us the er 


sible amount of information as 1 


that is known thereon, so far as this 


said to be generally approved am 


best authorities; and we must ask 


entific pedagogist and practical « r 
to show us the best methods and mea 


In thes 


, 
prepared 


realizing what is involved. 


ters the public must be 
the eXp 


themselves in the hands of 


the same sense and to the same 
the average private person places 
in the hands of his medical advis 
We can, however, say, in general 
that with the help of such knowl 
shall be able to educate, 7. ¢@., assist 
self-development of: (1) the body, 
that it shall be 


highly skilled and efficient for pr 


way healthy and str 
earrying out the desires and resolves « 
individual, and eapable of readily 
ing and fully enjoying and ut 


sorts of physical experiences ; és 
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and wisely 


the 


sanely 


experiences of 


t shall think 


ill the individ- 






















d thus relate him to his environ- 
n the most happy and helpful ways; 
the moral nature, so that the indi- 
hall appreciate all that is highest 
in human life and endeavor, and 
r his conduct accordingly. 

vital limitations are necessarily at- 
1 to the realization of these results: 
they can only be realized in so far as, 
that, the 


by nature with the power to be 


the extent individual is 
and its capacity for develop- 
that 


rtain powers can be developed, and 


during childhood 


nd second. 


nly to a certain extent. For ex- 
reason as the ordinary adult under- 
not the child, 
Thus the scientist tells us that it 
bsurd to talk of 


d; and this is largely true, but it is not 


ds it does exist in nor 
s SeX 


teaching science to a 


, and it is vitally essential to reeog- 


true reasoning and_ scientific 


ig have their preparatory stages, 
f these are not properly provided for, 
ater stages seriously suffer. Similarly 
th regard to religion, politics, sex, ete., 
child has to be prepared for these, and 
ess this is done w isely and well we shall 
scepticism, 


ikeiy to get agnosticism, 


sociability, sex-perversion, ete., in 


r worst forms. This is a grave matter 
| demands urgent and serious attention. 
already learned, through painful 
res, that the teaching of certain stages 


eT 


ain subjects should not be begun in 
ifants’ schools, or in the lower part of 
r schools, because the child is not vet 
and in- 
It seems that 
yet to learn this all-important 


for them, and is hindered 


attempting them 


th with regard to religion, polities, sex, 
We should take care that we do not 
in this accidentally, through disastrous 
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blundering, but deliberately by means 
scientific investigation and experiment. At 


the bottom of all this lies the old falla 


children as adults who hav 


reating 


yet grown up, but are otherwis 
capable of thinking and acting in the san 
was 

We have said that ‘‘two vit mitat . 


are necessarily atta hed’’ to the edueatior 


of children, and it remains to be said that 
one other limitation ought in equity to be 
attached to it. 


and definite att 


viz., that there should be a 


deliberate mpt to avoid, as 
far as possible, prejudicing, through school 


education, the views and convictions of the 


individual when he or she comes to adu 

age. There are, of course, parental and 
political as well as educational reasons for 
this. With the two first of these we are 


not now concerned. Of the third we ean 


say that the educational objection to such 


prejudicing of the mind in 
tain views and convictions is, in prinecip 

the same as prejudicing the physical edu- 
eation of the 


individual in favor of cob 


bling or flying. One result must be a very 
inadequate and one-sided form of dev p 
ment, which as a matter of fact may not 
utilized 


if not a barr 


eventually be and will al 
an obstacle, 
of physical development. But another and 
| be that individual 


still worse result wil 


and collective human progress is thereby 
prejudiced. Probably much, if not most 
of the progress POSS bli for eH h reneration 


is lost through the young adult not having 
had his 


pared, 
1 


powers, as a whol properly pre 
and kept sufficiently unprejudiced, 
oO judge life’s proble ms I illy and fa rly, 
and to carry out his judgments with ad 
quate skill and fore 
this is a 


remedies for 


is the supreme 


what 


tion, and a generous devot 
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which a man may save his soul al ve, and 
thus fulfil his part in the efforts by which 
humanity seeks to achieve its highest des- 


most scientific 


he st of 


tiny, for it will aim by the 


means, help him to make the him 


self as a child, and leave him as a man free 
and wise to do what can only be done when 
he is a man, and by himself. No man is 
well educated who is not as highly qual 


fied and as free as it is possible for him to 


he to deeide 


with his selt 


for himself what he will do 


and his inner life: and this ‘ts 


the first and last justification for the search 
after the 


tion. 


supreme ideal in school eduea- 


Henry HouMaNn 


ON CORRELATION AND DISCIPLINARY 
VALUES 

IN recent years a very violent attack has 

the 

founded opinion that school subjects, and 


been made in some quarters on well- 
particularly certain of them, possess a high 


The 


disciplinarians have made up in volume of 


degree of disciplinary value. anti- 
sound for what they have lacked in num- 


had 


stimulating 


bers, and in consequence have eon- 


siderable influence in hasty 


ill-considered changes in our school 


That intelligent public opinion 


is emphatically opposed to such changes 


and 
eurricula. 


was shown in a striking manner in a recent 
paper in this journal.t How then, in the 
face of this fact, have those who are com- 
pletely opposed to the idea of disciplinary 
values succeeded in persuading many school 
boards and school officials of the soundness 
of their contentions? The answer to this 
is very simple. They have made sweeping 
claims of a sound seientifie basis for their 
opinions, and the aforesaid boards and 
1Cf, Haneock, ‘* What 


be taken by 


Course of Study should 


i Boy who is Entering 
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officials, not having the leisure or ¢y 


to examine such claims, have 


accept 
value. This is inde: 


tunate. for the scientifie basis of 


disciplinarians seems on careful 
tion To he largely 


The 


values divide themselves into two 


Imaginary 
arguments against dis 
one based on atten pts to determin 


mentally the influence of training 
field of mi 


fields. and the 


ntal activity on efficiency 
other based on the 


ot correlation between the effic ency 













in different fields. The present pay 
only with the arguments based on 
lation. 

The anti-disciplinarians have att 
and text-b 


addresses 


in publie 
pedagogy? to persuade our present 
officials 


there is very little connection between 


future teachers and school 
ity in one field of mental activity and 
field. 


their strongest 


itv in another They have 


as one of arguments 
there is a scientific basis for such 
That this claim is 


easily be 


sion. not a val 


ean seen by examining r 


literature on correlation between 
different fields. 


place this literature could hardly be s: 


abilities in In th 
furnish a sound basis for any very d 
disagr 


ment between the various writers as t 


conclusions, since there is wide 


amount of correlation between diff 


mental activities. In any event if 
not be said to support the contentior 
little 
ability in one field and ability in an 
field. 


contrary direction. 


there is very connection bet 


The weight of evidence is 


We shall consider here briefly the sig: 
icance of the literature on correlat 


>The writer does not wish to 
workers in the pedagogi al field hav 


of the errors discussed in this paper. 
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lities in different schoo] subjects, 
vell known, the closeness of relation 
n subjects is usually measured by 
ng what is termed a correlation 
ent. This coefficient varies in value 
1 in the case where ability in one 
s a linear function of ability in 


r with variation in opposite senses 


| in the ease where a linear fune- 
relation subsists with variation in 
sume sense, taking on the value zero for 


se where the two abilities are com- 


\ independent of each other. One of 
rst things to determine with regard to 
efficient is the interpretation to be 
mn fractional values of it, 7. e., values 
rmediate to the three values mentioned 
To say off-hand that only values of 
0.9 


~ 


indicate a close connection be- 

two fields of mental activity, values 
m 0.0 to 0.8 a moderately close connec- 
little 


s at onee highly arbitrary and highly 


ind values below 0.5 conneec- 


oOsch ntifie. 


danger of such a procedure may be 


f 


trated in the following manner. Sup- 


se We were comparing the lengths of rods 


| had given to us the ratios of the 
ngths of different pairs, the smaller 
ngth being divided by the greater. This 


would vary from 0 to 1, and its value 
ny particular case would give us a fair 
i of the difference in length of the rods, 
led all the lengths lay between a cer- 
known minimum value and a certain 
wn maximum value, 
ut suppose on the other hand we did 
know whether it was the ratio of the 
ngths, or the tenth power of this ratio, 
tenth this that 
The given quantity would 
from 0 to 1 in all 
t was 0.5 in the first case it would 
it 0.001 in the 


the third. It 


root of ratio was 


three eases, but 


about 
that the 


second and 


is evident 
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vhs) 

given quantity will not t is it 
the difference in lengt veen t S 
if we do not know in what way it is r 
to those lengths 

Precisely the same difficulty is faced it 
interpreting the meaning of correlation 
efficients after they are compu l Ne) 
writers have passed lightly over this diff 
eulty by stating arbitrarily that certain 


ranges of values indicated little connection 


het wee n the mental abilities involved and 


other ranges close 


connection. That such 


a procedure is absolutely unscientific and 


untrustworthy from the above 


‘an be seen 
illustration, 


The most satisfactory way to proceed is 


to define in some adequate manner just 


what we mean by the close ness oft relation 


between two fields of mental activity, and 


then determine in what way the value of 


the coefficient of correlation is functionally 
dependent on this close hess of relation and 


whether this functional dependence is the 


same in all cases. This is not easy to do 
and does not seem to have been done in th 
past. We shall return to this point of 


view later in the paper and show that the 
proper interpretation of the value of a cor 


relation coefficient is a matter that re 
quires careful investigation 
method of 


less satisfactory than this but far better 


There is another procedure 


than a purely arbitrary method. This is 


to compare values we obtain for correla- 
tion coefficients with values obtained in 
other cases where we have fairly definite 
ideas as to the closeness of relationship. 
This method is open to the objection that 


it is based on the rather large assumption 
that 
function of 


the correlation coefficient is the 


same 
a2 : ] 
r ition in Al 


closeness oT 


Howeve r it 


cases. s the only way in which 
it has been possible in the past to give a 
definite interpretation to correlation coeffi 


cients obtained 


n the study of 
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tween different mental activities. Hence 
this method will furnish a fair test of how 
careful the anti-disciplinarians have been 


in their interpretation of correlation re- 
sults. 

Prior to the use of the correlation coeffi- 
cient to measure the relationship between 
different fields of had 


been used principally in the study of hered 


mental activity, it 


itv. It seems to have been used there first 


by Galton and afterwards more extensively 


To get an idea of the econ- 


by Pearson 


hetween the size of a correlation 


nection 
coefficient and the closeness of relation be- 
tween the corresponding variable quantities 
We may consider some results obtained by 
Pearson in the study of collateral heredity. 
In the course of a paper in the Philosoph- 
following 


be- 


awcal Transae tions* he vives the 


coefficients for correlation in stature 


sisters, het ween brothers. and be- 


tween 
tween brother and sister in English families 
of the upper middle elass (ef. p. 281 of the 
memoir cited) 

Sister-sister O.44 


tor rot 
Sists er . 


than riven 


Galton 


less some 


Thi an 


prev iously by 


values are 


Galton, but used a 


different method from Pearson’s to ob- 


tain his coefficients and in addition his 


data, as Pearson points out in the same 
paper, was accidentally chosen in such a 


manner as to emphasize correlation. Pear- 


son concludes in this paper that the coeffi 
cient of collateral 
ean not exceed 0.5, at least for the 
1. ¢., p. 284). Some later 
further data, the re- 


sults of which were published in 1901, gave 


eorrelation for inher- 


itanece 
middle classes 


computations from 


reason the coefficient of correlation 


For this 


ordinarily used is frequently termed the Pearson 


efficient of correlation. The formula used by 


Pearson goes back to Bravais, though the latter did 
not introduce a single symbol for it 
4('f P} ilosophical Tra? sactions of t} Ro val So 


* London, Vol 
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stature in collateral inheritance 


As @ ymparison of correlation 


been In the past the 


seems to have | 


rt estimating the 


quate means oO 
relationship from the value of a 
naturally exy 


coefficient, we would 


view of the above results. that cor 





coefficients ranging from 0.4 to 0.5 


be considered by careful writers whos 


was published subsequent to Pears 


vestigations, to correspond to a 
siderable degree of relationship 
the variable quantities involved, ar 


above 0.5 to a high degree of re] 


However, the anti-disciplinarians 


more anxious to justify their pr 


» at results of scientit 


find 


than to arriy 
them refer? 


so we frequently 
correlation eoefticients n the ra 
mentioned as corresponding to a 


gree of relationship between t! 
involved 
We are 
of the 
the study of 


now ready to cons 
some numerical 
correlation 
in different school subjects. On 
earliest published papers dealing 


Wissler invest 


abilities 


matter is by Wissler. 


the correlation between 


ent subjects by means of the gr 


some 200 eollege stud 


tained by 


Columbia University. The corre! 


efficients. ten in all, range from 0 


0.75, with the exception of the 
for French and rheterie which was 
to be 0.30. In view of the other result 
latter coefficient seems to be rather 


lous. At Wissler’s res 


tainly indicate a high degree 


any rate 


ship between the subjects involv 


indicate anything. 
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1903 a series of papers’ dealing with 
different 
| subjects was published under the 
rship of E, L. Thorndike. 
ttached to the results of these papers 


tion hetween abilities in 


The weight 


nished by a variety of factors, such 


the results them- 


nsistencles in 
s. the manner ot 


4 ! 
S Siiil 


selecting data, ete. 
more seriously diminished by the 
that the editorial supervision received 
t serve to eliminate a number of in- 
t statements, one of which at least is 
isiy absurd. The particular error 
red to occurs on page 12 in the paper 


\. G. Smith, where the following state- 


is made: 
the correlation coeflicient’s) value is 
ti or + 1.00, it means that the possess 
y degree of ability in one of the pair of 
plies the possession of that fractional 
degree otf ibi ty n the other one f 
In other words, since the correlation 


nt is a mutual relation between the 


variables involved, if a correlation 


efficient for English and Latin is 0.3, the 
nt’s ability in English is three tenths 
s ability in Latin while at the 


I same 
e his ability in Latin is three tenths of 
ibility in English. Is this the sort of 
ntifie basis the claims of the anti-disci- 
narlans rest upon? 

Kven if we allow to the results of these 
ers a weight far beyond what they de- 
ve in view of such errors as the above, 
y can in no sense be said to prove the 
tention that there 
en ability in different school subjects. 
the 


d lie in the range from 0.4 to 0.5, and 


is little relation be- 


iny of correlation coefficients ob- 


of them are well above 0.5, although 
nanner of selecting data was such as to 
lecrease the true correlation. In spite of 
s fact the writers of the papers contend 
(f/. Columbia University C 


Vol. XI., No. 2 


yntributions to Edu 
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results show little relation be- 


that their 


tween the subjects 


involved, llowever, 


since one of the writers apparen 
have a clear concept on of the meaning ot a 
correlation coefficient, it is not astonishing 


that the others should be unaware of th. 


significance of the size of a 


coefficient. 
In 1904 Sp 


tained for 


arman gave eorretations ob- 


the tour subjects, classics 


Eng] sh and n athematies, 
0.64 


French, ranging 


to 0.85.5 At the same time he 
pointed out the tact that 


from 
correlations might 


errors of ob 


be considerably attenuated by 


for cor 


servation, and suggested a formula 


recting for such attenuation.* Spearman’s 


formula has been conside rably diseussed 


pro and con since its publication, and 


proots of it which show clearly the hypoth 
eses upon which it rests have been given by 
The 


of these hypotheses makes 


Spearman and Yule stringent nature 
t apparent that 
the formula is not of such universal appli 


[low 


ever, Spearman made a valuable contribu 


cability as was at first contended. 


tion to the theory of correlation in point 


out the attenuation of correlation co 


ing 
efficients by accidental errors, and his 


L\uUSINg 


writings had the salutary effect of 


some of those who had been drawing con 


clusions from correlation coefticients wit! 
out paying much attention to the accuracy 
or significance of these coefticients, to be a 
little more careful about making rash 
statements. It seems quite probable that 


Spearman's formula as well as 


ones obtained by him,'® may be more useful 


in the future, when mental surements 


have increased in accuracy, than they are 


at present. 


In 1908 a study of th rrelation by 
sf, Ame n J I \ \\ 
1904, p. 27 
L. ¢., p. 89 
»B J / \ 
110 nH 7 
p. 27 
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tween ability In mathe aties and ability in sion, but on the contrary tend 


foreign languages, and also of the correla- an exactly o 


posite conclusion. 
tion between ability in mathematics and there is considerable reason to bi 
ability in natural science was made by _ if the correlation coefficients co 
Rietz and Shad The correlation eco- rected for a variety of distur 
efficient for mathematics and foreign lan- ences that affect their accuracy, th 
guages as determined from grades of fresh- be increased in valu It does 
men students at the University of Illinois practicable at present to make sue 
was found to be 0.48, that for mathematies rection, but there is another met 
and natural science 0.44. Comparing these procedure which is quite satis 
coefficients with some of the coefficients ob- This method consists in comput 
tained in the study of inheritance the lation coefficients for successive o 
writers conclude that efficiency in mathe- the same subject and comparing w 
matics and efficiency in foreign languages’ correlation coefficients for grades 
or natural science go together in general ent subjects. In this manner th 
to a high degree. In view of the standing cance of these latter coefficients 
of one of the writers as an expert on sta- clearly understood. 
tistical subjects this conelusion deserves The writer has computed the cor 
especial consideration. coefficients for successive grades 

It will be well to say a word in passing obtained by a group of 254 boys 
with regard to the care with which the another group of 198 girls, all st 
writers of the paper just mentioned have Hughes High School, Cincinnati. H 
exhibited the data on which their compu- further computed the correlat 
tations were based, as compared with the cients for geometry and English, for 22 
carelessness in this respect of many writers students of the first group and 192 
on correlation. <A correlation coefficient dents of the second group.’? Th 
given without the data on which it is based which the computations were bas 
loses half of its value. In the first place the results are given below. 


‘ 


there is no way of checking the computa- The data are arranged in the 





tions of the writer and any mistakes he has’ correlation tables, except for a 
inadvertently made will affect the coeffi- lated cases that it seemed better 
cient. In the second place there may be separately for the sake of econ 
important inferences to be drawn from space. The column headings for t 
the data themselves which the writer has’ bra-algebra tables refer to first sen 
overlooked or omitted. grades, the row headings to seco 


It is apparent from the numerical re- ester grades. The column headings 


sults that have been discussed above that the geometry-English tables refer to gr 
they furnish absolutely no basis for the in English, the row headings to gr 
contention that there is little relation be- geometry. In arranging the grades 


tween abilities in the different subjects of classes, grades from 28-32 inclus 


the school eurricula. Taking the correla- 12 The data for these computat 
tion coefficients as they were found they tained through the kind assistanes I 
, “2 a. ao mathematics at H 
not only do not justify any such conelu- > a oo oe 
s The omissio oft son f 
il rsity of Illinois Studies. Vol. ITT... 1908 the second computation was of cours 
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Z. 


the 30-class, grades from 33-37 in- 





n the 30-elass, and so on. This #9 90 09 60 65 70 ww S 
makes for compactness in exhibiting 30 - 
and convenience in computation, 1 i] 
nvolves no material sacrifice in ae- 10 Pi?2t 
ny 1 eae 
90] l l l 
{ ALS RA OY sy) . : 
10 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 60 1 2 j 
] ] 6 2 l 
0 Li4is 4 
l 75 ae 519 4/5 
l 80 2\2 6 8 4 
1 21 85 i 41/9) 7/3 
l 31/1/23 90 l | » 12 10 
] R/S 1313) 2} 2 95 i Ss ] 
2'2i13i17':8) 6i 2! I 100 l 
112};2\;2;\;2);¢6) 8; 3| 3 
2 316/22 1 se: 
1:21/5/'9117' 9! 4/1 15 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 9 
1/2/3/3/5'7/9 1 "2 2\3 
1 2 61112 6/1 7 REE. 
1 6 81212 10 2 Gege 
ss 9 15 l l 
= 00 l Begs 
‘ R GEBRA ({ S +3 1 | ) » | , 
10 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 60 |] } } bi 2 
65 1 1 15/2 
0 2; 2)1 l 
75 l 2 ‘ 
80 
BERR OR So l 1 4111)}65)7/)1 
2 21 90 . ) 4/8) 3 
1/1/5;8' 2,2/1)1 95 Lj i\4 :/ 6/1 
41/2/6/7/3/2/ 1 100 
2'3'2/3\5/2/1 ' 
1}1/2/3/4/8 rentheses is the row heading, the second 
l 3131519) 7 ° the column heading; in the one case where 
3/12/17 /10/6 the frequeney differs from unity the third 
610 9 5 figure indicates the fre 
2611 1 Algebra-algebra (boys 20, 60 Geom- 
1 etry-English (boys 20,70), (20, 80 
15. 80 Geometry-Englis} girls +5 
data not appearing in the ecorrela- 60,2 29,89), (20, 60 20,59), (0, 00 
tables will be given according to the The correlation coefficients obtained from 


ng scheme: the first figure in pa- the above data, together with their prob 
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able errors, are given below. 


error follows the correlation 


each instance, being connected with it by 
a sign 
Algebra-alget 7 
Creometry I yA 
Algebra Lig i g S Of ( 
(re et Englis yg I ) 
The writer does not wish to draw any 
sweeping conclusions from these results. 


In view of the many errors to which school 
grades are subject when considered as a 
curate measures of natural ability in cer 
thers 


accuracy of cor 


IS Con 


tain fields of mental activity, 


siderable doubt as to the 


relation coefticients based on one or two 


sets of such erades, This, coupled W th 


the fact that there is no certainty that a 
satisfactory 


correlation coefficient is a 


measure of the relationship between the 


school subjects, as will be shown later, 


renders it unwise to make any definite in 


ferences on the basis of the above results. 
There is one thing, however, that these r 
sults make very evident, namely, the ab 
surdity of some of the conclusions of the 


When the 
grades in the 


anti-diseiplinarians correlation 
coefficient for 


same subject may be 0.7 or less, it is ap 


SUCCeSSIVe 


parent that there is absolutely no basis for 
that little 
subjects, the grades in 


coefticis nt 


the statement there is relation 


between which 


yield a correlation of 0.5 or 
more. 

In so far as the above results justify 
conclusions they tend to show very strongly 
that there is a very close relation between 
the 


and 


two subjects considered. 
The 


coefficients for the two subjects compare 


ability in 


reometry English. correlation 


very favorably in size with the correlation 


successive grades in the 


coefficients for 


same subject. In the case of the boys the 


difference is only 0.19, whereas in the case 


of the girls the two coefficients are stil] 


AND 


The probable 


coemeient in 
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nearer to equality, differing only 
greater 
their differe 
borne in mind that 


quantity just slightly 


probable error of 
should also be 
vebra 
teacher, th 


English 


grades in were judgments 


yrades in wv 


different 


a fact which would tend to make th: 


same 


yudeme nts of 


grades correlate more closely 


latter ones. 

On the whole it does not see 
writer that sufficient work has 
on the correlation between differe) 


of mental activity to justify any 
Hlowev: r 


paper has aimed to point out, su 


re ached. 


clusions being 
as has been done, far from just 
contentions of the anti-diseiplinarians 
nishes considerable support for 
theirs. It 


directly opposite To 


interesting to have correlation 


computed for groups of students s 
from many different schools in 


cities and then compared. Each 


which a_ coefficient is 


computed si 
come trom the same school, sine 


of homogeneity in the data iner 


doubtfulness of the result. Furt! 


only schools with a fairly large st 


body should be selected, since results 
on small groups of students are less 
able, other things being equal, than 
based on large groups. Finally, it 
be highly desirable that those eng 
coefficients s! 


computing correlation 


have some adequate conception 


mathematical principles involved 


theory of correlation. 
In addition to the need for furt} 


merical results in the field of corr 


there is also a need for further theoret 
work on the significance of a corr 
coefficient before we can hope to dr 
from 


final conclusions 
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nted out earlier in this paper, it is of 


vhest importance to know, approx 
at least, what sort of a function a 
tion coefficient is of the closeness of 
between the variable quantities 
If we do not know this we are 

rer of drawing conclusions that are 
iS Of course we @ar compare Co- 
ts obtained in cases where we are 

ul of the degree of relationship with 

nts obtained in cases where we have 
rable confidence in our knowledge 
degree of relationship. This method 

a makeshift, however, and should 

ed by a more accurate one. 

portant matter from the edueca- 
standpoint with regard to the rela- 

» between different fields of mental 

is the following: if, by training in 
d, the average ability of a group of 

ns in that field is increased by a 
amount, and this in turn causes a 
increase in the average ability of the 
group in some other field, what will 
ratio of the amount of increase in 

s nd case to the amount of increase 
first case? If this ratio were the 

for each of two given fields considered 

ts relation to the other, it would be the 
est measure of the relationship between 
two fields. Hence, if the correlation 
‘lent is to be considered a satisfactory 
sure of the relationship between two 
ls it ought to approximate to this ratio 


case under consideration. 


' 
+ 


can be shown mathematically that the 
rrelation coefficient does not necé ssarily 


pproximate to this ratio. In fact it is a 


Simple matter to state conditions under 


h this ratio is 0.9 and the correlation 
ficient less than 0.1. This does not 
ly that such discrepancies actually do 
ir but merely that they may occur, and 


ss we make sure that they do not occur 


t iS unsate to draw fina nelus 
the values of correlation coefi nts 

To include the mathematieal discussion 
that forms the basis for the statements in 
the preceding paragraph would il 


paper too technical n the mathemat i 


sense for present purposes The vrit 

hopes to publish this discussion elsewhere 
in the near future, and at the sa time to 
suggest hypotheses under which a correla- 


«ft 
tion COr fticient has he considet | reliable 


measure ot the relationship between two 
fields of mental activitv. Whether or not 
these hypotheses are fulfilled is a matter 


that remains to be determined 
Enough has been S | here ever TO 


indicat: that nathemat i questions Ol 


some del cacy are involved in t nterpre- 
tation of correlation results. That this has 
not prevented writers of little ith tical 
training. who had obtained rrelation re 
sults by blindly following a given formul: 
from drawing sweeping conclusions fr 
such results, « nly woes to si v how httlh 
claim to smientifie procedure { int dise?. 
plinarians hav It is evident from recent 
utterances that some oft the ire beginning 
to have an uneasy conscien with regard 


to the validity of their processes It is to 
be trusted that they will go a little further 
in their admissions of error and frankly 
confess that they were not justified in draw- 
ing the conclusions they have drawn with 
regard to disciplinary values 

(CHARLES N, Moor 


UNIVERSITY OF ( 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EXETER’S NEW BUILDING 


A new building at Exeter has arisen from 
the ruins of the old my building, which 
fire levelled las ve l} hand e new 
building, which w | st of $201 
000, 1s in the ¢ r lesig t] riginal 
Exeter Hall | t 1.4 | iT lin 1870 
Alumni hav generous, for they were 
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isked to give $145,000, | t sum only 
S38.000 was | ing earl July [The corner- 
stone of the new building was laid November 


5, 1914, by Nich E. Soule, of the class of 


IS35, the Idest living graduate, and a son of 
Gideon | Soul rmer principal from 
ISSS ft 1873 lr} Id vas given by 
Geor F. ¢ | the cl f 1871 

Fro1 t ( ti ost Tra int 
ve leat | e lenzth of the new building is 
186 1 its depth 96 fer The walls 
ire of w r-struck red brick, with trimmings 
f white marblk The roof is of slate, sur- 
mounted by a tall cupola, cont ing the bell 
ind cl and on the top is a ship for a 

ther vane Ch erlor is, in the maiz 
cols i! vle, varied in part by the lat 
Georg \ On the first floor are ten 
ec] ms () the s nd floor besides the 
( ip l. there vil a study hall seating 110 
students, and a lecture hall seating 240, three 
classroon tw conference rooms, rest and 
toilet 1 ind a faculty 1 m The ch pel 
s the largest 1 n in the new building and 
oecul s tl er I central part of the sec ynd 
floor. It has a seating capacity of 800. By 
night it | lig 1} 1 central randelier 
of brass, with twenty-eight electrie lights of 


nm SIX light chand liers, all 
lumns of 


ente ring 


high power and sev 


to hang from the ceiling. Four ec 
rosario marble greet the eye upon 


the hall. At 


stand two pedestal | 


the foot of each stairway 


ights. In the 


main 
lower halls 
and 
the 


ght lights of wrought iron 
glass, and 
The fin 


selected quartere d svear 


hang ei 
hammered 


upper hall ish of 


of red birch, In the faculty room and chapel, 
wood block flooring is used for the 
New Hampshire, if not for the first 
of New York C Another 
building is the reenforeed « 
Hollow 


thickness 


time e: 


ity. feature of the 


vonerete floors, 


which are fireproof. tile terra cotta 
blocks of 
with New York hard plaster finished covering. 


The 


view 


varying form the walls, 


wall colorings have been selected with a 


Buff, 


to restfulness. g and green 
In the chapel a combi- 


rray 
used in many rooms. 


nation of light gray and salmon pink is used. 


AND 
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e chayj il I stage tor 

the late Har P, Am 
ng will prol ly be sed wher 
begins, but the formal dedicat 


SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 
WASHINGTON 


ill ict mp Ving ry 
pare | in the « or f S 
for ti a cae .] 
ng then d they are exp 
great value to classes in a 


raphy. When the 40 schools 


plied for the specimens haves 
110 exhibits will still be left on 


] + - } y 
asn tor them, 


15 manufactured gs; I 3 
gold, silver and other pr s 
company with epson fror 
~ s are m le tal I 

s derived: thuli itiful 


rock harder than marble and 


ive for interior finishing; not t 
humble things as glacial p 
clay. 

[The exhibits are instruct 
resources of the state, for 


cluded, 


native to 


whether manufactured 


Washington. Che 


will weigh in the neighborhood of 


sand individu 


about 


pounds, 


125 


pounds, 


Among the manufactured prod 


are dry press face brick, mack 
clay; glazed sewer pipe from 
shale; vitrified paving brick 


hale; coal briquettes, 


bon, and by-product coke from 

coal; cement clinkers and briqué 
ral terra cotta from Tayl 
pper and tin ingots; minia 


al exh 


IN THE STA 
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TABLE I 


Average Number of Wrong Judgments and Reaction Time of Trained and Untrained Groups, Bot) 


Preliminary and Final Tests 





3 = < : a= Preliminary Test Final Test 
ere, iREEE iment [Bee — 
erie t ss as Lines, Lunches e27 Trained Untrained Trained Group Untrained 
y my A a7 = Group Group , 
Column 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 5 y | 10 ll 12 
Circles A 10' 6 2's to 23/s Vy 1.00) 1,179 2.33) 1,856! 1.57 1,430 330 «L719 
= B oa hex: L'/s ** 12/3 M/s | 1.43) 1,129) 1.33) 1,831) 1.29 1,487 2.13 1.664 
Ha Cc a ie 3/, ** 1 ‘/g9 | 1.86) 1,262) 1.83, 1,489 1.29 1,332 1.50 547 
Triangles A uth hes 2/10 ** 23/s Io | 2.57) 1,330 1.67 1,689 1.71 1,652 1.67 ' 
a B = a Lt/s ** 12/3 lis 2.29; 1,250/ 2.00; 1,525 00 1,257 2.4 
Cua ao? \ as a, “1 /y 1.29, 1,096 1.80 1,713) 1.86 1,217 2.8 
Vertical lines A. ee Mas 2'/19 “* 23/5 ‘/y | 2.29) 1,231) 3.40; 2,212 2.00 1,469 2.60 \ 
- . ae Pek Bay li/s “* 12/3 Ig | 1.29; 1,257) 2.00) 1,450 43 1,221 1.4 . 
- aden. Sea alll (Coca 3/, ** 1/oo | 2.86, 1,198 1.60 1,525 2.14 1,566 2.41 
Horizontal lines A... “ “9 2!) 2 1/9 | 2.43! 1,088 2.80 1,567 3.00 1,364 2.2 7 
7 ~ a oe 1!/; 1?/3 Mis | 1.86 1,179 3.00 1,796) 3.43 1,354 3.20 
C fe "_—: = 1/99 2.29 990 2.40 1,545 2.00 1,409 out 
Circles a 20 11 1/3 “* 1%/s 1 6.57, 1,172. 6.83 1,730) 3.86 1,499 6.5 
Triangles a ; oan! (hk si - 6.14 1,125 7.83) 1,378) 6.14 1,315 7.00 i 
Vertical lines a (for 
training only) .. ” 
Horizontal lines a ot Malis 7.14 1,122) 7.67; 1,381 5.71 1,342 7.67 
Total . ; 43.31 17,608 48.49 24,687! 38.43 20,914 7.23 |\2 is 
Percentage of improvement 11.27 —18.77 2.60 
a transfer. 8.67 —24.80 


it is just the other way with the untrained 
group. 

/ ~The second experiment was performed at the 

“ same public school and different children were 
chosen from the same grades. For the prelim- 
inary and final tests a printed page of three- 
lettered nonsense words was used. When each 
subject came into the room and sat down, a 
paper with a written alphabet was shown him. 
The written alphabet was divided into two 
parts, from a to m and from n to z. The sub- 
ject memorized the letters belonging to each 
half for about three minutes, after which he 
was given a page of the nonsense words and 
asked to underline words that contained either 
two or three letters in the second half of the 
alphabet. Ten minutes was allowed the sub- 
jects in the tests. For training, a different 
page containing the same kind of nonsense 
words was used, but the subjects were asked to 
underline words containing two or three letters 
in the first half of the alphabet. There were 
altogether three trainings for each subject, 
averaging about 84 minutes each, and the 











interval between each training was about ten 
days. 

“The result of the training is presented ir 
Table II. Column 1 represents the subj: 

2, the amount of training each received, 
minutes; columns 3, 7, 11, the number of 
words covered, or the speed; 4, 8, 12, the num- 
ber of words correctly marked, or accuracy; 
5, 9, 13, the errors of omission; and 6, 10, 14, 
the errors of commission. This table is inter- 
esting on account of the rate of improvement 
made by the subjects, as compared with the 
rate of improvement in the first experiment. 
There, with 48 trainings of 12 minutes each, 
covering a period of four months, the improve- 
ment was only 40 per cent.; while here, with 
only three trainings of about 84 minutes each 
and covering a period of one month, the 
amount of improvement was almost twice as 
great. The explanation is found in the fact 
that in the second experiment the difficulty of 
the problem, that is, the grouping of the 
alphabet into two halves, was easily recognized 
by the subjects. As a result of this recognition, 
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about At the end of the third first with school hildren thirteen years old, 


ery subject had a way to explain second with scl hildres f tiftee nd 
t. But this was not the ease lastly with universit tudents\ A n th 
training in the first experiment. second exper nt, t rovement by trait 
. @ the reaction time @” was rather 


/ ! hal 
Preliminary Té Final T eme 
n 2 4 ) 
291 te 143 59 6 2 176 74 oa 
2u 29 13) 2 2 11S 48 f ‘ i 
24 115 4¢ >| 2] 26 { } 
20 306 117 l 212' 9 l 4 { 
25 125 51 9 20 192 79 4 ( . 
25D OS {4 7. 29 167 69 1 Z. ~ 
91 138 os Il 4 196 SS ] ‘ 
26 160 65 } i ’ ) ti ( 
S2 114 14 273 11 ri s ; j 
21 135 456 2n5 115 ~ l ) 
25S 1.322 538 91 96 1.878 789 s 4s { is 
20.8 
rovemée { ( 16. (n 
~ ¢ T< 
< imoul t time peut raining 
S 7, 11, number of w . ere 
4 eR 2 3 mber of words rectly 1 rke j 
} }. errors of omissior 
{ ! errors f ssjior 
| That the use of more time was The most interesting result from t xperi 
for better success was never clearly ment was that th in nt t transter were 
to consciousness. These two experi- regular in a rdance with t f the sub 
m to confirm the view that the devel jects Table III. presents t results of the 
f methods is quite essential to rapid three performances Column 1 represents the 
vement. trained and untrained sul ts; imns 2, 6, 


third experiment consisted of marking 10, the number of words ver 
tered nonsense words. In the training number of dashes rightly placed; 4, 8, 12, the 
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i | 


s were asked to place a mark be-- errors of omission; and 5, 9, 13, the errors of 
wo words which had two adjacent commission. The regularity of the amounts of 
common. In the tests before and transfer can be explained by the application in 


ning the subjects were asked to place the tests of methods which t] ibjects devel 


etween two adjacent words which con- yped in the training. The thirteen-year-old 
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Total Amount of Transfer in Marking Two Adjacent Five-lettered N e Words H 


1. Experiment with Thirteen-year-old Sul 


Preliminary Test Final Test Percentage of Improveme 


XXVII 69/15; 8/13] 62/2 7 | 23 10.14 
XXVIII? 16) 135 l 9; 41/12 } ) 13.89 7.69 


ransfer 24.03 11.02 212 7 


Transfer , 89 R284 


C. Experiment with College Students 


XXXI S§ 20 12 3/141 49 0 l 60.23 145.00 100.00 ‘ 67 
XXXII? 142 48 $17 (211' 64) 5 | 22 $8.59 53.33 66.67 29.41 
XXXITII 105 35 0/50 142 48! 3 5 5 4 7.14 : no 


Total (XXXII plus XXXII 83.83 70.47 60.59 
Average (XXXII and XXXII 11.91 35.23 - 29 


Transfer (XXXI minus average of 
XXXII and X XXIII 18.32 109.77 — 


Column 1, subjects; 2,6, 10,number of werds covered; 3, 7, 11, number of dashes correctly 
} & ( ors f o I 5 ) ‘ f nmissior 
subj cts used the method of comparing every 9 The principal means of transfer found i 
pair of words by letter groups of two or three: these experiment wen the menil 
the fifteen-year-old, by the whole-word method; n tra d ‘ lied 


while the adult subject adopted the method of Children 


as well as adults made use of these 
directing the attention to the three central methods on ing similar situat; 
If) oO! seeing similf Sl ations 
letters of each word, ignoring the terminal 8 Th 
letters. This last method proved to be even 4}, 
better fitted for the test th: or the traini , : 
" er | . ) one est t in f r the training, being able to form better methods, were ther 
from which it originated. It is the view of the 


; . ; j le to show a larger amount of transfer 
writer that these different time-saving methods , ; s 
; ‘ 4. It was found, in one case, that the method 
account for the differences in the amounts of : ae ia 
: developed in the training was really better 
transfer. ‘ 4 ? ‘ Gy 
—_ > fitted for the test. If the value of a training 
[To sum up the most important results of 


° depends upon its fitness when ay] 1 t 
these experiments: ; : 
‘ = . . similar situations, the re is no reason W 
1. Sense training or sense education is a Sie limited om , 
; T = training limited to a specific situation 
misnomer. The mere training of the sense a 
not benefit even to a greater extent a simuar 


organ does not lead to a great amount of im- 
provement. This is probably due to the limita- ‘!Uation. [he method may be better : 


tion of the nerve endings. A certain amount or the latter than for the former, hough 


. . . . ahlw ; anal 
of improvement can be brought about by glv- “ases probably are unusual, 


ing the sense organ time for adaptation. Cuana Pina WANG 
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